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SUL'^'IARY 


President  Monroo  asserted  in  1823  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Old  h'orld  PovJers  to  extend  thoir  political  system  to  the 
V/cstorn  Hemisphere  would  be  considered  ns  dangerous  to  tho  peace  and 
safety  of  tho  United  States.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Monroo  Doctrine  gradually  became  an  effective  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  extended  tho  doctrine 
from  a  protective  attitude  to  one  requiring  active  intervention  by 
the  United  States  into  tho  affairs  of  any  Latin  /imorican  country 
•  that  did  not  maintain  itself  in  proper  order.  Subsequently,  Pan- 

Americanisjn  grew  into  tho  Rio  Pact  of  19^7  ^nd  the  Qiarter  of  tho 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  United  States  and  19  3jatin 
American  Republics  are  committed  by  those  treaties  to  a  collective 
approach  to  hemispheric  security.  Common  action,  when  so  ordained 
by  tho  OAS,  is  proscribed  to  meet  any  threat  to  the  hemisphere,  and 
unilateral  intervention  by  one  country  into  tho  affairs  of  anothor 
is  prohibited. 

Communism  has  nado  heavy  inroads  into  Latin  Amoriea  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  present  a  serious  threat.  Yet,  common  action  by  tho  OAS 
to  meet  this  threat  may  not  bo  timoly  or  adequate.  Accordingly, 
thore  appears  to  be  a  basic  conflict  between  U.S.  determination  to 
contain  commxmism  and  adhorenco  to  a  policy  of  nonintervention. 

Neither  the  OAS  nor  the  United  States  intorvened  in  Cul>a  to 
prevent  eo:nmunism  from  being  implanted  90  miles  from  the  U.S.  main¬ 
land.  Subsequent  U.S.  actions  failed  to  dislodge  Fidol  Castro’s 
govorament.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States  did  inter¬ 
vene  unilaterally  prior  to  formation  of  an  inter-/imerican  force. 
Although  severely  criticized  for  its  actions  in  tho  Dominican  situation, 
tho  United  States  is  at  least  assured  that  a  Communist  government  vrill 
not  become  established  there  in  tho  foreseeable  future. 

This  thesis  analyzes  the  courses  of  action  open  to  the  United 
^  States  in  combating  comm'unism  in  Latin  America.  Threatened  Communist 

assumptions  of  power  ■'/ia  legal  and  forcible  means  are  considered. 

It  is  concluded  that  under  no  eircuastanees  should  tho  United  States 
stand  idly  by  vr’nilo  another  Communist  government  is  established  in 
this  hemisphere.  Action  to  contain  communism  preferably  should  bo 
taken  through  tho  Organisation  of  Aerierican  States.  Hov'over,  should 
the  OAS  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  the  proper  count ermea cures , 
the  United  States  should  not  hesitate  to  tako  the  imilatcral  action 
nocossary  to  prevent  Commainist  expansion. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

SSLF-DETER:-!INATION  VERSUS  COI-CRJNISM 


The  United  States  has  long  advocated  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples.  In  addition,  the  principle  provides 
a  cornorstono  upon  ^;hich  the  United  Nations  is  founded.  In  an 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1961,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  exphaoized  the  position  of  the  Unitod  States  in  this 
regard  when  ho  stated:  "That  continuing  tide  of  self-determination, 
■which  runs  so  strong,  has  our  syaipathy  and  our  support."^  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Husk,  in  a  public  address  in  1964  elaboi’ated  vdien  ho 
said: 


Let  mo  retui'n  to  a  scarlet  tliread  of  American  policy. 

Vvhen  v:e  v.'ere  uniting  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  some  3 
million  people  determined  to  be  free,  Thomas  Jefferson 
proclaimed  that  governments  derive  their  just  pov’ers 
from  the  consont  of  the  governed.  Let  us  recall  that 
our  Founding  F'athers  considered  it  to  be  a  proposition 
for  all  mankind  and  not  merely  for  tho  American  colonies. 

That  remains  our  commitment  and  the  basis  of  our  concern 
with  communiam.'^ 

As  indicated  by  Dr.  Rusk,  communism  is  incomriatiblo  v;ith  self- 
determination.  Tho  spread  of  communiam  by  tho  lasual  forcible  methods 
of  revolution  is  not  in  accord  wrlth  democratic  processes.  A  Communist 
government  ostablished  by  a  so-called  "bar  of  Liberation"  doos  not 


^John  F.  Konnedy,  Public  Papers  of  tho  Presidents  -  1961,  Item 
357,  p.  623. 

^Dean  Rusk,  "To’.s’ard  Victory  for  Freedom,'.'  Deuartment  of  dtate 
E^ullotin,  Vol.  LI,  N’o.  3319,  5  f-*-  196^,  p.  'to?. 
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derive  its  just  pov/ers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  An  as¬ 
sumption  of  pov7cr  of  this  nature  is  through  the  vrill  of  a  small 
minority  v7ho  offer  only  o.  pretoxt  of  speaking  for  the  people. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  basic  ideological  conflict  botusen  the 
democratic  and  communistic  societies.  Yet,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
international  communism  obviously  is  v;orld  domination.  The  United 
Statos,  being  the  leader  of  the  Free  borld,  opposes  coramuniem  on  a 
worldvTide  basis. 

Not  even  the  "bach  yard"  of  the  United  States,  Latin  America, 
is  immune  to  Communist  penetration.  As  early  as  1919>  Coamiunlst 
parties,  or  parties  inclined  tovrai'd  Comriiunist  ideology  v;cre  organifiod 
in  various  Latin  American  countries.  This  area  soon  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  importanoo  to  the  objectives  of  international  coimnunism. 

At  the  193^+  Congress  of  the  Third  International  (Cemintorn),  held 
in  KoecoX’7,  it  vas  officially  stated  that  "The  I^atin  American  question 
is  of  major  interest,  for  the  policy  V7c  adopt  there  vtIII  sorve  as 
a  precedent  for  other  parts  of  the  vorld."^  Communist  China  also 
began  to  exert  concentrated  effort  in  Latin  A.morica  in  1953*  I-'in 
Piao,  China's  2-iinister  of  National  Defense,  specifically  included 
Latin  /vmcrica  as  a  target  for  Ciunese  communism  V7hen  ho  v/roto  the 
follovring  in  19657  "In  the  final  analysis,  the  vrhole  cause  of  v7orld 
revolution  liingss  on  tho  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  Asian,  African, 


dpan  American  Union,  Special  Consultative  Committee  on 
Agaiiist  the  Subversive  Action  of  Intornatioml  Corviunism,  p. 


Security, 
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and  Latin  American  peoples  who  make  up  the  cverwholtning  majority  of 
the  world's  population."^’' 

II-:P0RTA?jC3  OF  LAT.Ti^  A.MSRIGA 

The  United  States  is  particularly  concerned  vrith  Communist 
activities  in  liatin  America.  This  concern  is  not  predicated  entirely 
on  such  high-sounding,  altruistic  concepts  as  "good  noighborlinoss" 
or  "humanitarian  considerations."-^  National  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  is  involved.  Several  aspects  contribute  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Latin  America  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  is  military  security.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean  area,  and  Northern  South  yuaerica  provide  a 
"back  yard"  vlth  a  "rear  door"  directly  into  the  United  States.  A 
Communist  or  Comraunist-dorriinatod  regiane  in  this  area  would  constitute 
a  military  threat  to  the  United  States.  The  second  aspect  is  the 
fact  that  Latin  Ar.icrica  is  the  soxirce  for  the  United  St^itcs  of 
apprordmately  35  strategic  materials.  A  few  of  these,  especially 
Chilean  copper,  Veneauolan  pstrolexim,  Brasilian  quartz  crystals,  and 
Guiana  bauxite,  have  been  vital  for  some  tine.  The  third  point  is 
provided  by  the  vast  American  economic  interests  in  Latin  America. 
About  3^  percent  of  the  total  foreign  private  investment  of  the 
Uiiited  States  is  in  Ijatin  America.  To  this  largo  investment  .must  bo 

^'Lin  Piao,  "Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's  V.'ar,"  Dally 
Ronort  Supplement,  Far  ilast,  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service, 
lie.  1?1  (hS),  fSep.  19657'p.  P:2. 

5Tho'nas  VV.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Search  for  a  latin  American  Policy,  p.  I7. 
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added  a  total  oxport-import  trade  of  almost  the  same  magnitude. 

Thus  in  terms  of  private  business  relations,  Latin  /unerica  rates 
higher  for  the  United  States  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  In 
addition,  Latin  America  can  generally  bo  relied  upon  to  provide 
political  support  to  the  United  States.  This  support  is  particularly 
valuable  in  debates  of  public  issues  in  the  UnitecJ  Nations,  xdiere 
the  Soviet-Chinoso  nations  normally  vote  as  a  bloc.  As  a  last  aspect 
of  the  importance  of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States,  an  inter¬ 
national  example  has  boon  set  by  the  inter-Aiiorican  system  for 
handling  disputes  and  for  protecting  one  another  against  outside 
aggression.  The  system  has  served  as  an  example,  for  it  has  taught 
member  nations  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  face  of  frequent  pro¬ 
vocation.^ 


U.S.  DILEMi-!A  IN  LATIN  /iI-raRICA 

The  United  States  has  long  recognised  tho  importance  of  Latin 
America.  Historic  tics  between  tho  tvro  parts  of  tho  V/estern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  have  developed  throughout  the  years.  As  a  result,  tho  United 
States  cannot  accept  a  Communist  governnont  there  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  S\ich  a  foreign  dominated  regime  v.’ould  be  inherently 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  implicitly  contrary  to  tho  best 
interests  of  tlio  United  States.  Yet,  communism  continues  its  pene¬ 
tration  efforts  in  I^atin  America.  Cu'ea  ard  tho  Dominican  Republic 
provide  examples  of  these  efforts. 


^IbVL,  pn.  lR-30. 


By  the  19^7  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
the  Uiiited  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  are  committed  to 
a  policy  of  colloctivo  security.  Common  action  against  an  aggressor 
in  the  V'estern  Hemisphere  is  to  be  taken  through  the  Organization  of 
A.morican  States  (OAS).  The  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  bound  not  to  intervene  unilaterallj’-  into  the  affairs 
of  another  member  state. 

Hovjever,  U.S.  self-interosts  demand  that  corctnunlsm  be  prevented 
from  spreading  further  in  Latin  America,  In  preventing  this  expansion 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  vjork  through  the  OA.S.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  the  OAS  may  be  reluctant  or  slow  to  roslct  connmusm  in 
Latin  America,  For  example,  Latin  American  countries  may  not  clearly 
rocognizo  the  threat  to  their  national  intorests,  or  these  countries 
may  not  possess  the  vrill  or  capability  to  oppose  Communist  aggression. 
The  OAS  may  delay  for  debate  until  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  a  Com¬ 
munist  takeover.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  United  States  may  bo 
faced  \m.th  the  dilemma  of  abiding  by  its  collective  security  commit¬ 
ments,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  leading  the  fight  against  communism. 

This  paper  analyzes  this  dilemma.  Past  U.S.  policies  to'-sard 
I.atin  /enerica  are  revdowed;  communism  in  Latin  America  is  discussed; 
and  present  U.S.  and  OAS  commitnonts  to  collective  security  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Case  history  studies  of  the  establishraent  of  a  Communist 
government  in  Cuba  and  of  the  recent  revolt  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  included  in  oidcr  to  porti'ay  tho  results  of  U.S.  actions  in  each 
situation.  Conclusions  are  reached  concerning  alternatives  open  to 

;  communism  in  I^tin  America 


tho  United  States  in  tho  future  in  opposing 


C?:AP1'3R  2 


PAGT  U-S.  R3L4TI0i:S  VOTH  LATIN  AM2RICA 

Policies  of  tho  United  States  tovard  Latin  America  have  evolved 
over  the  years  since  tho  countries  of  both  pvarts  of  tho  V/estern  Hceii- 
sphore  vrere  in  their  infancy.  An  historical  reviev;  in  general  terms 
of  past  United  States  attitudes  and  relations  *irf.th  Latin  America  may 
enliancG  ur^derstanding  of  current  policies. 

UTIN  AKSRICAN 

V/ith  the  founding  of  the  American  colonies,  not  only  a  no\J 
country  but  also  a  nevr  social  ordor  developed  in  the  New  World. 

The  notion  vras  prevalent  at  tho  time  that  tho  break  with  Europe 
should  bo  as  completo  as  possible.  It  was  considered  that  tho  New 
Wbrld  and  tho  Old  World  were  completely  separate  and  that  nonontangle- 
ment  should  bo  tho  true  basis  of  /urierican  foreign  policy. 

Events  in  Latin  America  soon  brought  into  cleaj'er  focus  the 
popular  belief  of  tho  separation  of  tho  Old  and  New  V.brlds.  The 
Napoleonic  invasion  of  Spain  provided  the  impetus  for  revolt  in  tho 
Spanish  colonics  of  tho  Mow  World.  Juntas  wore  established  in  1810 
in  several  I^atin-/jnerican  colonies  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  countries  for  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  Mov;evor,  it  soon 
boccime  apparent  that  these  movements  w-ere  tho  beginning  of  a  struggle 
for  independence.  Sj^npathy  for  the  cause  of  Latin  Araoi'ican  inde- 
pcrvjonce  was  vddosproad  in  tho  United  St-ates.  The  no\r  Latin  /unorican 
republics  were  considered  to  be  part  of  the  same  \rorld  as  tho  United 
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States,  completely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Old  V/orld.  By 
1321,  the  facts  of  the  situation  pointed  toward  the  complete  success 
of  the  Latin  /mierican  revolutions.  In  1322,  the  United  States 
recognised  the  foriaor  Sjjanish  colonics  as  independent  nations. 

THB  Moraos  DocrniNS 


In  the  irieantimo,  the  sovereigns  of  Europo  had  bound  themselves 
together  in  a  union  called  "The  Holy  Alliance."  There  was  concern 
in  the  United  States  that  The  Holy  All.iance  would  act  in  the  New 
V/orld  to  restore  to  Spain  her  former  colonies.  Tliis  concern  resulted 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  v.'hich  was  included  in  President  Monroe’s 
raessago  to  Congress  on  2  December  I823.  Kis  message  contains  two 
vridoly  separated  passages  which  pertain  to  Latin  America.  Early  in 
the  address,  Monroo  stated  that  "the  i\ir,erican  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subject  for  future  coloni¬ 
zation  by  any  European  povrers."^ 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  address,  Monroe  stated  the 
follo^ving : 

V.’e  ovie  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  'we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace' 
aiid  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  and  depen¬ 
dencies  of  any  European  pov/or  wo  not  interfered 


^ Jam os  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
Vol.  II,  p.  20?. 
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and  shall  not  interfere.  But  vdth  the  governments 
vho  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  gi-eat  con¬ 
sideration  and  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  viev;  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  Buropean  power  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  tovrai'ds  the  United  States.^ 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  informed  the  v7orld,  in  particular  the  European 

chancelleries,  of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  new^  republics  of 

Ijatin  America.  It  asserted  the  superiority  of  American  institutions 

and  implied  the  danger  to  the  United  States  of  any  attempt  on  the 

part  of  the  European  powers  to  extend  their  political  system  to  the 

Ncv7  V/orld. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  vras  in  reality  an  expression  of  faith.  It 
did  not  provide  justifiable  reasons  for  United  States  opposition  to 
European  activity  in  Latin  /imerica.  Dexter  Perkins,  author  of  a 
classical  history  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  accepted  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  states  VT.th  assurance  that  the  Holy  Alliance  had  no 

O. 

designs  on  the  New  V.brld  at  the  time  of  the  Monroo  Doetrine.^'  The 
United  StatOvS  possessed  little  power  with  which  to  enforce  the 
ultimatum  iSvSued.  Most  continental  nations  regarded  the  doctrine  as 
the  nonsensical  utterances  of  an  upstart  weakling.  Only  iridtation 
and  little  heed  vjere  paid  initially  by  these  states.  Of  significance, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  there  were  no  protests  on  the  part  of  any 
Contincnta.l  powder.  Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  a  history 


^_id^,  p.  21B. 

'^Dexter  Perkirif.,  A  Hirdory  of  the  i'onroe  Il^etrine,  p.  ^'4. 
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of  tho  Monroe  Doctrine  for  tho  next  century  represents  e  history  of 
United  States  relations  vd-th  Latin  Aisorica, 

For  tho  next  several  years,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  represented 
little  more  than  v’cixis.  Opportunities  presented  thc:nsclves  for 
invocation  of  the  doctrine,  but  the  A.*nerican  govenimont  remained 
disinterested.  In  each  instance,  tho  United  States  maintained  an 
attitude  of  quiescence.  For  example,  in  1833,  France  attempted  two 
separate  naval  enterprises  in  the  New  hbrld.  One  was  a  blockade  of 
Mexico  and  the  other,  a  blockade  of  Argentina.  Tho  United  States 
v;as  quits  content  to  let  Great  Britain  interpose  its  good  offices 
and  bring  both  disputes  to  a  close.  Also  during  the  I830’s,  the 
United  States  raaintained  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  British 
eneroaclffiionts  in  Latin  America,  Great  Britain  occupied  tho  Falkland 
Islands,  extended  tho  boundaries  of  British  rionduras,  seized  tho  island 
of  Ruatan,  and  consolidated  its  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians 
on  tho  vrest  coast  of  v:hat  is  now  Nicaragua,  None  of  theso  acts 
provoked  a  protest  from  the  United  States. 

President  James  K,  Folk  attempted  to  revive  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1845,  he  quoted  pertinent  para¬ 
graphs  of  Monroe’s  message  arxi  emphasized  that  "This  principle  will 
apply  vdth  greatly  increased  force.  .  .  However,  Polk’s  message 

failed  to  influence  decisively  any  pending  negotiation  since  tho 
United  States  did  not  possess  the  material  power  to  back  up  tho  words. 

^^Hichardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  tho  Presidents,  Vol.  IV, 

PP.  398-399. 
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Polk's  declaration  served  only  as  a  rcinindor  of  a  principle  of 
Ainci'ican  foreign  policy. 

British  encroachments  in  Central  America  continued  in  spite  of 
Polk's  reaffirmation  of  the  Monroo  declaration.  In  1843,  Great 
•V  Britain  occupied  Groytou’n  and  claimed  it  as  part  of  the  Hosquito 

Kingdom.  Greytown  vras  significant  because  it  was  planned  to  be 
one  terminus  of  an  interoccanic  canal  to  bo  built  across  Nicaragua. 
Salvador,  Hondm’as,  and  Nicaragua  appealed  to  tho  United  States 
under  tho  Monroe  principles  of  IO23.  Tho  ensuing  controversy  re¬ 
sulted  in  tho  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  I85O  bctv:ecn  the  United 
States  airl  Great  Britain. 

^This  treaty  provided,  for  tho  joint  protection  of  the  projected 
canal,  and  the  two  governments  a.greed  that  they  v.’ould  not  "orcct  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  conrnanding  the  samo,  or  in  tho  vicinity 
thereof,  or  occupy,  fortify  or  coloniso,  or  assiimo  or  exercise  any 
domination  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  /jnerica."^  Ho'.fevcr,  tho  ambiguous  language  of  tho 
treaty  did  not  prevent  Great  Britain  from  further  extension  of  its 
r  influence  in  Central  America.  In  I852,  the  British  declared  that 

Ruatan,  Bonacca,  and  four  neighboring  islands  v;ero  formed  into  tho 
.^British  Colony  of  the  Bay  Islands. 


^Perki no. 
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AFPLICATIO:'!  OF  MOi'fROF  DOCrTPJNE 


It  T?as  apparent  that  by  the  1S60' s,  the  United  States  v;as  grow¬ 
ing  into  the  naterial  pov.’er  necessary  to  back  up  the  Konroo  Dootrino. 
The  prinoiplcs  vrero  beginning  to  root  both  in  Aaiei'ica  and  in  Europe. 
Controversy  raged  in  the  U.S.  Congress  concerning  enforcement  of  the 
Konroo  Doctrine  in  regard  to  British  annexation  of  the  3kiy  Islands. 
Diplomatic  notes  on  the  matter  were  exchanged  bctvreon  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  Although  British  political  leaders  did  not 
aoknov;ledge  the  binding  force  of  Monroe's  principlooi  in  practice, 
the  British  retreated  in  Centi^al  /jnei'ioa.  By  agroament  reached  in 
i860,  Britain  returned  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras;  the  Mosquitoes 
v;ere  recognized  as  under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras; 
and  Grcyto'im  was  made  a  free  port.  This  instanco  represonts  the 
first  successful  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

There  wore  other  applications.  In  1851,  Louis  Napoleon  of 
France  had  attempted  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  under  Archduke 
Maximilian.  As  the  Civil  v;ar  drew  to  a  close,  the  American  SeoreUary 
of  State,  Valliam  H.  Seward,  undertook  a  series  of  dispatches  Vvdth 
the  French,  vrho  vrore  diplomatically  pushed  step  by  stop  out  of  Mexico. 
Similarly,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  vras  a  dominant  factor  in  bi’inging  about 
the  dovmfall  in  I865  of  the  Spanish  rooccupation  of  Santo  Domingo, 
now  called  the  Dominican  Republic.  Santana,  tho  President  of  Santo 
Domingo,  supposedly  had  turned  his  couritry  ovor  to  Spain  as  a  result 
of  tho  vn.ll  of  his  people,  ileverthelcss,  under  U.S.  pressure,  the 
Spanish  vlth.drew  from  the  island  after  armed  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
regime  developed. 


IJ 


In  this  latter  case,  the  people  of  Santo  Doraingo  theoretically 
exorcised  their  right  of  self-determination  in  returning  to  Spanish 
rule.  However,  the  Spardsh  regimo  in  Santo  Domingo,  once  established, 
proved  to  be  extremely  unpopular.  Dexter  Perkrins  states  the  followang 
in  this  rcgaid: 

The  self-determination  of  Santo  Do;»iingo  in  1853.  \'!a.s 
a  farce,  and  nothing  more;  the  speedy  development  of 
armed  opposition  i-.tis  to  testify  to  this  fact;  but  tho 
regime  of  Santana  had  gone  tlirough  all  the  foms  of 
respecting  tho  popular  will;  and  -yrhatevor  the  real 
facts  may  have  been,  it  vras  highly  embarrassing  to 
Seimi'd,  as  it  may  easily  prove  to  be  embarrassing  to 
some  future  Secretary  of  S'tato,  to  question  the 
procedure.  It  is  by  just  such  a  plausible  argiment 
as  this,  and  by  such  means  as  ifore  employed  by  Spain 
in  Santo  Domingo,  that  tho  subversion  of  American 
liberties  is  likely  to  como  about,  if  it  comes  about 
at  all.^ 

Perkins  refers  to  modern-day  Communist  efforts  to  penetra.tc  tho 
Western  Heaiisphore.  He  considers  that  Santo  Domingo  of  the  I860's 
provides  an  example  of  how  comnaurism  may  succeed  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


F.tTHMSIQN  OF  MOHROS  DOCTJlIlld 

Daring  tho  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  American 
statesmen  expanded  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  incorpoi-ato  nev.'  principles. 
Tho  first  corollary  v;as  expressed  by  President  Grant  in  1870  when 
be  stated: 

The  doctrine  promulgated  by  President  Monroe  has  been 
adlicred  to  by  all  political  parties,  and  I  nov.'  deem  it 


^Ibid.,  p,  1/13. 
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proper  to  assert  tlie  equally  important  principle  that 
hereafter  no  territory  on  this  continent  shall  bo 
regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  a  European  power.' 

Another  corollary  that  began  to  take  shape  during  this  period  vais 

that  of  preventive  action.  The  concept  involved  action  by  the  United 

States  in  order  to  forestall  the  use  of  force  by  European  powers  in 

the  IV cv;  Vibrld.^ 

Those  two  extensions  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  tested  in  the 
controversy  over  the  Vencsuela-British  Guiana  boundary.  This  dispute 
brewed  off  and  on  from  the  1840 's  to  the  1090' s.  It  vras  based  upon 
British  claim  to  territory  vrhich  tlie  govorment  in  Caracas  considered 
to  be  part  of  Venezuela.  Rupture  in  relations  betxceen  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  resulted.  Venezuela  appealed  to  the  Unitcvd  States  for 
assistance  under  the  Konroo  Doctrine.  President  Cleveland  issued  a 
virtual  ultimatum  to  Great  Britain  demaridir.g  that  the  dispute  be 
arbitrated.  Initially  reluctant,  the  British  finally  agreed  in  I896 
to  a  prescribed  period  of  fifty  years*  occupation  of  the  disputed 
territory  as  decisive  of  title.  The  final  settlement  on  this  basis 
greatly  restricted  the  claims  of  the  British  governme.nt. 

A  thiixi  corollary  added  during  this  period  indicated  thsit 
European  participation  in  an  interocoanic  canal  project  v;ould  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  Monroo  Doctrino.  This  concept 
culminated  in  the  Ilay-Pauncefoto  Ti-caty  of  1901,  which  replaced  the 

"^Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  VII, 

p.  61. 

^Perkins,  on,  cit.,  p.  163. 
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ClAvton-Bulvror  Treaty  and  which  assxirocl  complete  American  control 
of  any  transisthmian  canal  to  be  built.  Shortly  thereafter,  with 
covert  encouragement  from  the  United  States,  Panama  aehioved  its 
indopei'idcnco  from  Colombia,  and  the  way  vras  cleared  for  construction 
of  tho  Panama  Canal.  Construction  began  in  1904  and  v;as  completed 
ten  years  later. ^ 

In  1898,  tho  United  States  intervened  in  Spain’s  attempt  to 
put  doWTi  rebellion  in  Cuba,  which  vras  then  a  Spanish  colony.  This 
interposition  of  the  United  States  vras  brought  about  by  the  dangers 
and  inconvenience  of  nearby  revolt,  by  the  shocking  barbarities  of 
tho  Cuban  struggle,  by  the  large  U.S.  economic  interests  in  Cuba, 
and  by  tho  duty  to  protect  U.S.  citir-ons.^®  Many  considered  this 
action  to  bo  a  violation  of  Monroe's  assertion  in  1823  that  the 
United  States  vrould  not  interfere  "...  vrith’the  existing  colonics 
and  depondencies  of  any  Uoi'opoan  povror."  Mevertliolcss,  tho  Spani-sh- 
/irierican  bar  was  fought  but  was  over  quickly.  As  a  result,  Spain 
relinquished  her  title  to  Cuba,  and  .Aroricans  occupied  the  island. 

By  tho  Platt  /unendmont  of  1901,  it  vras  stipulated  that  American  forces 
vrould  vrithdravr  from  Cuba  but  that  tho  govcrr_mont  of  Cuba  shovild  con¬ 
sent  to  tho  exercise  of  an  Anorican  right  of  intervention  "for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty, 
and  for  discharging  its  obligations  vrith  respect  to  Cut'a. The 
Platt  Araendment  remained  in  effect  until  1934. 

.^bid_^,  p.  194. 


During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  presidency,  tho  thesis  becatno 

prevalent  that  if  the  United  States  would  not  permit  others  to  inter' 

veno  in  Latin  /onerican  affairs,  it  ought  to  intervene  itself  to 

prevent  or  correct  chronic  vn’ongdoing.  This  thesis  was  expressed 

in  1904  vihen  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  that; 

In  tho  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence  of  tho  United 
States  to  the  I^onroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such 
\4rong-doing  or  impotenco,  to  tho  exercise  of  an  inter¬ 
national  police  power. 

Thus  the  "Big  Stick"  or  Roosevelt  Corollary  to  tho  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  born.  Under  this  policy,  the  United  States  intervened  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  and  Haiti  in  onicr  to  preclude  forcible  intervention  by  a 
European  povrer.  This  intervention  varied  in  form  from  U.S.  control 
of  a  country’s  customs  to  actual  landings  of  U.S.  armed  forces.  The 
Roosevelt  Corollary  was  actively  iraplamentcd  by  the  United  States 
t'nrough  the  Presidency  of  V.bodrow  Vdlson.  A  general  attitude  of 
distruct  by  the  Latin  /aaerican  countries  toward  tho  United  States 
resulted. 


COLLECTIVE 


SECURITY 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Pan-Zcnericanism  * 
began  to  be  discussed  in  tho  Western  Hemisplioro.  Tho  First  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  was  hold  at  V.'ashington  in 

-’•‘^Edv.-ard  Idykin,  cd. ,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Fourth  Statc-of-tho~ 
Union  Message,  in  State  o^  the  Union,  pp.  354-355» 
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1889.^^  This  now  attitude  becaae  prevalent  dui'ing  the  Hoover 
administration  and  v&s  consummatcrl  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  vrhat  ho  called  the  "Good  Nrdghbor  Policy."  It  is  genci-ally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  basis  of  tlus  policy  v:as  a  memorandum  dated 
17  December  1928,  prepared  by  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Undersecretary  of  State. 
The  Clark  memorandum  soii^ht  to  divorce  Monroeiaii  from  the  idea  of 
intervention. The  now  concept  yms  placed  in  official  tor;ns  at 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  hold  at 
Montevideo,  Urv\guay,  in  1933t  at  i.'hich  the  Urdted  States  agreed  to 
a  nonintervention  foniula  in  the  internal  or  e:<:ternal  affairs  of 
the  Latin  /unerican  states.^-^  Tliis  now  doctrine  vms  elaborated  upion  in 
193'5,  at  \v'hich  tiiao  the  American  states  signed  a  new  protocol  declar¬ 
ing  "inadmissible"  the  intervention  of  any  /unerican  stato  in  the 
affairs  of  another  "directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  whatever  reason." 
The  protocol  v:cnt  further  to  stipulate  that  "the  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  A.rticle  shall  give  rise  to  mutual  consul ta.tions, 

^-dth  the  object  of  exchanging  views  and  seeking  methods  of  peaceful 
adjustment."  Finally,  it  provided  that  "every  question  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  present  Additional  Protocol,  v;hich  it  has 
not  boon  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels"  sliould  be 
submitted  either  to  conciliation,  or  to  arbitration,  or  to  judicial 
settlcmcnt.l^ 


^^■■erki ns,  on.  cit. ,  pp.  3^2- 3^3* 

•*-^^Charlcs  C-.  Fenwick,  The  Intcr-American  Regional  System,  p.  IS. 
Dept  of  otaic,  Conference  Series  Ho.  19,  Report  of  the 
Doleq-ites  of  the  United  Stcites  of  America  to  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  .^rwricar.  rtatc--,  pp.  13-19. 

.American  I'nicn.  Congross  and  Conforonce  Scries  Ho.  2?. 
Inter- 'merican  ConforencT^  for  the  Hainteran.ee  of  Peace,  p.  3‘’’* 
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At  a  conference  in  Ho.vana  in  19A‘0,  the  teorican  states,  to 

include  tho  United  States,  adopted  a  declaration  wMch  brought  the 

principles  of  collective  security  into  tho  political  field  of  Latin 

/jaerica.  This  declaration  stated: 

That  any  attccipt  on  the  part  of  a  non-Amcri.can  state 
against  tho  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory, 
tho  sovereignty,  or  the  political  independence  of  can 
American  state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  cagainst  tho  states  whicln  sign  this  declaration. 

In  case  acts  of  aggression  are  committed  or  should 
there  be  reason  to  believe  th.at  an  act  of  aggression 
is  being  propared  by  a  non-Amorican  nation  against 
the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the 
sovereignty  or  the  political  independence  of  an 
American  nation,  the  states  signatory  to  the  present 
declaration  will  consult  among  themselves  in  order 
to  agree  upon  the  measures  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take.^' 

This  statement  was  designed  primarily  to  establish  international 
control  of  any  I^atln  ;\nerican  territory  ivhich  irdght  have  been  in 
danger  of  falling  into  liitlcr's  hands.  Hovrever,  after  World  War  II 
and  at  the  insistence  of  tho  I^tin  govornnents,  another  conference 
of  /imerican  states  vras  called  at  Chapultopsc,  near  Mexico  City,  in 
1945.  There,  tho  principles  of  \.'ostcrn  hemispheric  defense  were 
again  asserted.  It  was  agreed  that  an  attack  against  one  American 
State  would  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all. 

A  nevr  Pan  /■icerican  conference  met  at  hio  do  Janeiro  in  19^? 
to  confirm  by  treaty  tho  principles  of  collective  security  of  the 
'Western  Koi’ii sphere.  Tho  resulting  Inter-Ameid-can  Treaty  of 


^'^Pan  /.merlcan  Union.  Congress  and  Conference  Series  No.  32, 
Report  of  the  Second  Mootin<’c  of  the  i-Lininters  of  foreign  Affairs 
of  tho  .American  ':'.on''.bl.lc.s,  p.  35 • 
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Reciprocal  Assistance  defined  aggression  in  explicit  toms,  listed 

measures  of  sanction,  anrl  provided  the  procedures  for  initiating 

common  action  against  a  law  breaking  state. 

The  /uicrican  Statos  next  undertook  the  drafting  of  an  "Organic 

Pact"  vdiich  would  give  juridical  form  and  structure  to  their  regional 

organization,  at  that  time  called  the  Union  of  American  Republics. 

The  document  submitted  to  the  Ninth  International  Conferonce  of 

American  States  held  in  Bogota,  Columbia,  in  19^,  was  adopted,  vdth 

revisions,  as  the  Cliartor  of  tho  Organization  of  .American  States. 

This  Charter  integrated  in  concrete  fona  the  principles,  purposes,  and 

policies  that  had  been  in  the  making  since-  1889.^^ 

In  19i^l,  new  era  began  in  United  States'  relations  v:lth  Latin 

America.  In  i-kirch  19^1,  President  Kennedy  outlined  a  ton-point  pro- 

gi’aiQ,  called  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  progra.m  emphasized  the 

need  for  moi-e  self-help  as  w'oll  as  additional  Aitiorican  aid,  for  ending 

20 

injustice  as  v.’ell  as  poverty,  for  rofoimi  as  v;ell  as  relief.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  ca:;iG  into  beings;  officially  at  a  meeting  in 
August  19'al,  of  tho  Inter-.-imerican  Scononic  and  Social  Council,  hold 
at  Funta  del  Ssto,  Uruguay.  All  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  ;;ith  the  exception  of  Cuba,  signed  tho  Charter.  It 
states  in  part  that 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Pi'ogress  to  enlist 
tho  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and  governments  of  tho 


^^Pan  American  Union.  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  Treaty  Seides  Bo.  8,  passim. 

Amcrioan  Union,  70  Tears  of  Uni  tv,  p.  11. 


^"^i'.coBoro  C.  Sorensen, 


no. 


533-53^'. 


AnioriC'in  republics  in  a  great  cooperative  effort  to 
accelerate  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
participating  countries  of  Latin  .America,  so  that  they 
may  achieve  maximum  levels  of  well-being,  vdth  equal 
opportunities  fer  all,  in  democratic  societies  adapted 
to  their  oxm  needs  and  desires. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  provide  sigiuficant  assistance  in  neot- 
ing  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  sho\m  that  the  United  States  has  followed  various 
policies  toward  Latin  America.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  expressed  a 
protective  attitude  toward  the  Latin  American  republics.  TMs 
attitude  was  based  upon  the  determinod  belief  in  the  separation  of 
the  Old  and  Now  V.'orlds.  The  Doctrine  gradually  grew  iii  stature  as  the 
power  of  the  United  States  grow.  Under  Theodore  Roosovolt,  the 
Moni'oe  Doctrine  was  reinterpreted  to  require  frequent  United  States’ 
intervention  into  the  affairs  of  Latin  American  countries  for  the 
sake  of  good  oi'der  of  the  'vostern  Hemisphere.  Today,  through 
various  agreements  ataong  the  American  States,  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  a  policy  of  nonintervention.  Security  of  tho  V.bstern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  is  to  be  maintained  through  the  collective  action  of  tho 
American  states. 


^^"Amcrican  Republics  Establi 
Deoar tnent  of  State  bulletin,  Vol. 


sh  A.n  A.lliance  For  Progress,"  Tlte 
aXV,  No.  1159,  11  Sep.  I96I,  p. 
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CHAJ^TSR  3 


cor’3iuf:iaM  in  latin  aI'IEricla 

Through  the  nineteenth  century  and  tlie  early  years  of  tho 
tvjentieth  century,  tho  policy  of  tlie  United  States  tovrard  Latin 
America  vras  designed  to  counter  tho  threat  posed  by  such  countrios 
as  Fi'ance,  Englanid,  Spain,  Gemany,  and  others.  HovJever,  a  neu 
throat  to  Latin  /uacricia  has  now  developed.  This  now  threat  is 
international  corununi sponsored  by  Soviet  Russia  ai:d  Comrauni.st 
China.  Communism  has  a  foothold  in  Latin  America.  In  tliis  chapter, 
communism’s  progress  in  Latin  America  and  its  influence  today  will 
bo  reviovred. 


COMdlRIIST  STRATSGY 

In  the  early  1920’ s,  tho  Coromunist  Parties  in  Latin  Ajnerica 
wore  weak  and  uncoordinated.  To  stren.gthcn  the  novcaont,  tho  Com- 
raunist  Parties  there  ;jcre  centralized  in  1929  uider  the  direction 
of  a  Secretariat  responsive  to  Hoscovj.  Since  tVion,  the  centralized 
direction  lias  boon  preserved.  Strategy  and  tactics  havo  been 
plotted  in  accordance  vn.th  the  resolutions  approved  at  tho  numerous 
congresses,  ricotings,  o.n:I  conferences  of  tho  Comanunist  Party  and  its 
related  bodies.^ 


^Pan  American  Union,  Special 
.^•gainst  th.o  Subversive  Ac tion  of 
to  hereafter  as  Pan  A;:-_rican  Ihiio 
Tntvrr.ational  Co-:mvr,i:-  :i ) . 


Consultative  Coaimittee  on  Security, 
International  Co:v'iuni rm,  p,  9  (referred 
AL'-inst  the  Subversive  Action  of 


The  Seventh  Congi’oss  of  the  Thii'd  Intorn-itional,  hold  in  1935> 
at  Moscow,  established  a  concept  of  creating  popular  fronts  through 
intensive  use  of  intellectuals  to  participate  in  the  various  kinds 
of  electoral  battles.  The  popular  front  theory  is  contrasted  v.uth 
the  insurrectional  theory,  which  v;as  supported  by  many  and  still  is 
heavily  supported  by  the  Chinese  Cow-nunists.  This  thesis  of  the 
"Popular  Front"  acMoved  considerable  initial  success  in  the  labor 
groups  of  I^atin  Anerica.^  Since  then,  the  popular  fronts  have  served 
nany  Communist  purposes  in  Latin  /anorica.  They  have  participated  in 
the  election  campaigns  of  democratic  countries  and  in  opposition 
groups  in  countries  vrhere  dicta torsliips  exist.  They  have  supported 
popular  raovements  on  behalf  of  various  causes,  particularly  revolu¬ 
tionary  moveraents  that  have  been  anti-imperialistic  in  nature.  The 
Communists  have  infiltrated  labor  unions,  vdtli  a.  \’iew  to  promoting 
strikes,  and  have  attempted  to  ’.dn  over  student  and  young  people's 
groups,  especially  through  the  exploitation  of  nationalistic  ide-as. 
Also,  tlie  Communists  and  their  fronts  ha.ve  issued  systematic  propa¬ 
ganda  about  the  USSR  to  avraken  enthusiasm  for  international  com¬ 
munism  over  the  democratic  system  and  have  joined  in  false  campaigns 
in  ffivor  of  free  trade  and  pacifism. 

An  example  of  Popular  Front  operations  is  provided  by  the  case 
of  Chile  before  and  ienediately  after  V.'orld  V.^r  II.  Qiile  Jiad  be¬ 
come  a  socialist  dictatorship  under  Carlos  Davila  in  1932.  However, 
Davila's  government  vras  ovcrthrcaai  before  a  thorough  socialist 


revolution  could  be  inplomented,  and  Artui’o  Alespaniri  vras  elected 
President.  Leftist  groups  brolce  completely  frer.i  ^Messandri  and 
organized  a  Popular  Front.  In  193^^»  the  Popular  Front  candidate 
for  President,  Aguirre  Cerda,  vias  actually  elected.  His  regime  vms 
characterized  by  economic  groirth  and  social  reform.  After  Cerda's 
death  in  19^1 t  the  Popular  Front  disintegrated  because  of  strife 
between  the  Corauunists,  who  v/ero  then  friendly  to  tho  Axis,  and 
leftists  and  liberals  who  ^rorc  not.^  A  leader  of  tho  Popular  Front 
in  Chile  at  the  time  was  one  Sudocio  Ravines,  ^mo  later  broke  vjith 
the  Communists  and  recoided  in  detail  his  cxpeidences  v.dth  Inter¬ 
national  comraunism  in  I.atin  America.^  In  19^t  u  radical,  Gabidol 
Gonzalez  Videla,  vjas  elected  President  of  Chile.  Gonzalez  Vidola 
revived  the  Popular  Front,  for  he  considered  that  the  Coiiimunists 
might  bo  useful  allies.  He  included  throe  Comraunists  in  his  cabinet. 
After  the  Communists  tried  to  take  ovor  the  military  and  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  abused  the  President,  Gonz^iloz  Videla  dismissed  them  from 
the  cabinet,  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  So\i.Gt  bloc,  and 
had  tho  party  temporarily  outlavjed.-^ 

In  1950>  representatives  of  the  South  American  Communist  Parties 
loyal  to  i-bscow  not  in  I-Iontcvidco,  Uruguay,  to  develop  new  Latin 
American  strategy  aixl  to  coordinate  the  struggles  involved.  Rec- 
ommenda,tlGns  of  the  mooting  covered  direct  coalition  of  Communist 
groups  vath  bourgeois  governments,  agitation  to  incite  rebellion, 


3.  Fagg,  I^atin  America;  A  General  History,  pp.  897-899* 
^^Sudocio  Ravines,  The  Yonan  '.by,  passim. 

^Fagg,  on.  cit. ,  p.  9 IS. 
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revolutionary 


doception  of  tho  masses  of  bourgeois  governments, 
extromism  a)-d  sabotage,  a  united  front  of  Communist  Parties  and  all 
forms  of  orgarAxations  of  the  masses,  and  social  revolution  in  any  ■ 
country  that 'vras  "prepared."'  Although  for  the  first  timo  the  Latin 
American  Communist  Parties  T;ero  granted  peimAssion  to  dotormine  their 
ovn  objectives  and  strategy,  the  obligation  continued  to  recognise  the 
leadership  and  authority  of  tho  Conimunist  Party  of  tho  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  question  that  tho  Communists  have  achieved  a  degree 
of  success  in  Latin  /uncrica.  Guatemala  and  Cuba  arc  examples  of 
this  success.  Comraunist  success  in  Cuba  is  covered  in  Chapter  5- 
In  Guatemala,  co-nmunism  started  a  marked  rise  vhen  the  military 
dictatorship  of  President  Jose  Ubico  was  overthrown  in  19^+4.  This 
v;as  the  cue  for  many  exiled  intolloctuals,  some  ivith  pro-Communist 
leanings,  to  return  to  Guatanala.  In  this  latter  category  v;as  Juan 
Jose  Arevalo,  v’ho  rra.s  olectod  President  in  19^5  when  Guatemala's  new 
constitution  v;as  adopted.  Arevalo  encouraged  participation  of 
Coimnunists  as  individuals  in  the  adailnistration  of  political  and 
labor  groups.  During  the  Arevalo  advAiAstration,  virtually  all  of 
the  future  Communist  Party  leaders  were  at  one  time  or  another  on 
tho  public  payroll.  Domini'. tion  of  labor  x.rovements  v’as  achieved  by 
the  Communists.  An  organised  Commiinist  Party  vms  ostablic’ned  in 
GuP-tcmala  in  194?,  althovigh  its  existence  ixAtially  was  not  pro- 
claincd  openl;/.^ 
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Gu'ite-ial; 


Dept  of  State, 
,  pp*  3,0-26  • 


of _Go:r:;?vnilst  Penetration  - 


Tho  Cornnunir-ts  vrorkcd  loyally  vrith  revolutionary  parties  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  Jacobo  Arbens  as;  Arevalo’s  succoscor. 
This  campaign  vras  successful,  airl  Arbenz  V-’as  inaugurated  President 
in  1951*  Corimmist  Party  of  Guatemala  emerged  as  a.n  open  ard 

legal  party.  Arbenz,  in  coalition  Arith  tho  Communists,  proceeded  to 
place  Guatemala  on  tho  road  to  bocoming  a  Communist  state.  This 
path  A'Tas  folloA-rcd  ujitil  tho  Arbenz  govornnent  A^as  ovorthi-oArn  in 
1954  by  an  anti-Comnamist  liberation  army  led  by  Colonel  Carlos 
Castillo  Armas.  Castillo  Armas  bccamo  Provisional  President  in 
September  1954,  and  Guatemala  resumed  a  democratic  course.  Of  tho 
Communist  overthro’u,  President  Eisc-nhoivcr  stated  that  "Tlio  people 
of  Guatemala,  in  a  magnificant  effort,  have  liberated  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  international  Communist  direction  and  reclAimed 
their  right  of  self-detormination."  Hovrevor,  tho  Communist  Party 
of  Guatemala  has  managed  to  continue  to  operate  secretly.'^ 

Various  subsequent  international  Communist  meetings  brought 
about  tho  transition  of  Soviet  Communist  policy  to  one  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  At  an  impoi’tant  mocting  hedd  in  Moscow  in  19u0, 
cmiphasis  vias  again  placed  on  Latin  /cnerica,  and  it  was  decided  that 
"Operation  Auiorica"  would  once  more  bo  diroctod  exclusively  from 
the  Kremlin.  Solidarity  v:ith  Cuba.  v;as  a  fundamental  objective  of 
tho  program  developed. 

In  1961,  the  Latin  /morican  Conference  on  National  Sovereignty, 
■Economic  Emancipation,  and  Peace  vns  hold  in  h'occico  City  under  tho 


auspices  of  tho  J^atin  American  Office  of  the  hbrld  Peace  Council. 

Its  real  purpose  appears  to  have  been  to  develop  nevr  steps  to  extend 
communism  in  the  V’estern  Hemisphere.  Basic  agroemont  vjas  reached 
at  this  conference  to  pursue  tho  campaign  against  the  United  States 
vdth  the  greatest  possible  animosity;  to  do^'elop  a  plan  for  the 
economic  csmancipation  of  tho  Latin  American  nations;  to  sot  up  a 
single  Latin  /imerican  central  labor  office;  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  tho  Afro--Asian-Latin  American  bloc;  to  consolidate  the 
advance  of  the  Cuban  revolution;  and  to  promote  a  "conference"  of 
representatives  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 

p 

Oceania,  and  Latii^  Anerica. 

By  this  titiie,  a  chalD-engo  had  arisen  to  Moscow*  s  control  of 
CoHmunist  activities  in  Latin  America.  Red  Cliina  bogan  exerting 
concentrated  effort  in  Latin  America  in  about  1955.  At  the  Congress 
of  Peiping  held  in  1959»  attended  by  20  delegates  from  nine  Latin 
/imorlcan  countries,  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  recommended 
’^insurrectional  tactics  against  the  advance  of  Yankee  imperialism 
in  Latin  /vmerica*^  and  stressed  the  urgency  of  creating  an  Afro-Asian- 

Q 

Latin  /j.iorican  front*  ^ 

Subsequently,  C'rdna  has  coixlucted  an  offensive  in  the  /vinerican 
hemisphero  involving  propagandistic,  economic ,  subversive,  cultural, 
and  other  aspects.  Communist  Cliina  appears  to  be  employing  throe 
mothods  of  infiltration  into  latin  American  countries.  They  are  the 

^pan  American  Union,  Against  tp.o  Subversive  Action  of  Inter^ 
national  Conmunir.i,  o*  19. 


direct  immigration  of  Chinese  military  and  parajnilitary  advisers 
into  Cuba;  the  use  of  trade  and  cultui-al  missions;  and  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  propaganda  in  Latin  America  by  tlie  l-icvr  Cliina  Nevjs  Agency 
(HSIKHUA),  which  has  staffs  in  11  Latin  /miorican  countries.^® 
Attributable  to  these  activities  is  the  fact  that  pro-China  guerrillas 
are  now  activo  in  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.^^ 

In  January  19^6,  a  three- continent  (Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America)  Communist  conforence  vnas  held  in  Havana.  This  conference 
called  for  ”thc  use  of  every  form  of  struggle  necessary,  including 
armed  battle  ..."  in  advancing  the  aims  of  international  com¬ 
munism.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  managed  the  conference,  leading 
figures  attending  were  representatives  of  national  liberation  move¬ 
ments  in  such  Latin  American  countries  as  Guater.vala,  Veneziiela, 
Colombia,  and  Peru.  It  is  implied  from  the  conference  that  Oaba 
is  the  nev;  vrorld  headquarters  for  a  master  plan  to  subvert  Latin 

American  governments  and  to  accelerate  guerrilla  v.’arfare  in  the 
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Western  -Hemisphere. 

co:viuio:sT  party  strshgtks 

Until  1957i  Communist  gains  in  Latin  America  were  offset  by 
losses.  Kovfever,  since  that  year  \;hon  the  USSR  astonished  ard 


^^U3  Congress,  Seriate,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Red  Chinese  Infiltration 
Into  Latin  America,  pp.  2- A. 

'  ^ro3  d. ,  p.  20. 

^'"■"Havana  l.a,nif  csto,  "  Barron’s, 
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impressed  the  world  tdth  the  launching  of  the  first  earth  satollito, 
tho  climate  for  Coiffiimnist  operations  in  Latin  America  has  improved 
significantly.  The  present  Coimaunist  Party  strength  in  Latin 
America  is  reflected  in  the  following  chart. 


COMIUWIS?  PARTY  SIRTHaTHS 


Caribbean 

LATIN  /S-!ERICA 

Communist 
Party  Meimbership 

Legality 

Sino-So’ 

Spli' 
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Dominican  Republic 

? 

No 

Soviet 
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? 
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? 

Jamaica 

0 
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Costa  Rica 
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No 

Soviet 
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Mo 

Soviet 

Guatemala 
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No 

Soviet 

Hoiviuras 
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Mo 

Soviet 

Mexico 
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Nicaragua 
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Mo 

Soviet 

Panama 
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No 
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South  America 

Argentina 

65,000 
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Soviet 

Bolivia 
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Soviet 

Brazil 

31,000 

Mo 

Split 

Chile 
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Soviet 

Colombia 

13,000 

Yes 

Split 

Ecuador 

2,500 

Mo 

Split 

Paraguay 

5,  000 

Mo 

Split 

Peru 
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Mo 

Split 

Uri^uay 

10,000 
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Soviet 

Venezuela 

30, 000 

No 

? 

Dept  of  State,  Furcau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  \/orld 
Strength  of  tho  Co.aaunist  Party  Organisations,  pp.  y-l^*-  (referred 
to  hereafter  as  "State,  '..or Id  Strength"  ) . 


As  of  January  1955i  it  was  cctiinatca  that  Comviunist  Party 

membership  in  tho  21  Latin  ytmerican  republics  totaled  about  285,000. 

A  much  lar-jcr  nuiaber — perhaps  foxxr  or  five  times  that  number — are 

Communist  sympathisers.^^*'  Tho  largest  Comiiuiust  Parties  or  fronts 

are  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brasil,  Chile,  and  Venesuola, 

plus  of  course,  Ciiba,  where  tho  Communist  Party  is  in  povror.^-^  The 

Communist  Partj'-  of  Argentina  is  the  largest  such  party  in  Latin 

America,  but  it  has  only  limited  political  effectiveness.^^  Tho 

Comiuianist  Party  of  CMlo  is  probably  tho  most  politically  effective 

1  7 

Communist  party  in  South  /mierica-^-'^  vdth  the  party  of  Venozx'iela  also 

n  A 

being  exceptionally  strong.  The  onco-poivorful  Commuriist  Party 

of  Guatamala  has  been  trying  >n.th  only  partial  success  to  reacquire 

19 

a  measure  of  tho  influence  it  had  during  the  Arbenz  Regime.  ^ 

Communist  parties  are  legal  in  eight  of  tho  21  Latin  .^.loi’ican 
States  listed.  Tho  Co’-amunist  parties  of  11  of  tho  21  nations  aro 
pro-Soviot  in  the  Sino-Sowiet  difference  in  \devrs,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  are  either  split  or  neutral.  Many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  more  than  one  Communist  Party  irith  some  supporting 
the  Soviet  Union  and  others  leaning  toward  Coriimunist  China. 

Communist  success  in  Latin  America  has  never  stemmed  directly 
from  the  size  of  tho  Communist  Parties  but  rather  from  the  ability 

^^'Dorothy  Billon,  International  Communism  ar.d  Latin  America  - 
Prospoctives  and  Prosccots,  p.  3d. 

^53ta.tc,  ’  brld  Strength,  pp.  7-lA. 

i%bid., 

ITlbi^,  p.  Ih?. 

.  ,  p.  155« 
p*  ^33- 


of  tho  CoTOumists  to  associato  themselves  vath  popvilar  national 
causes  and  to  exploit  nationalist  sentiments,  particularly  those 
having  an  anti-United  States  orientation.  Labor,  youth,  and 
intellectuals  have  traditionally  been  the  major  targets  for  Com¬ 
munist  efforts  in  Latin  America,  for  it  is  among  these  groups  that 
discontent,  dissatisfaction  vath  tho  status  quo,  and  impatience 
for  social  change  are  most  likely  to  be  present.  Probably  tho  most 
dangerous  threat  from  international  communism  at  tlio  present  time 

pj 

lies  in  tho  field  of  organized  labor.  Communist  methodology 
employed  indicates  that  the  main  danger  v;hich  Latin  America  faces 
today  is  not  open  armed  attack  but  instead,  subversion  of  political 
institutions  in  tho  iiiterests  of  a  foreign  pov7or. 


^'^Dillon,  oo.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  4 


LATIi'I  /uMSHICAIi  ORGANI RATIO ’J  FOR  SrJCURITI 


A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  current  Latin  American 
organisation  for  security  is  .appropriate  in  vic\-r  of  the  Co;imxinist 
threat  described  in  Chapter  3-  'Gho  cfficia],  bases  for  this  security 
organization  are  tho  Inter-Zunerican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947 >  ^^nd  the  C'narter  of 
tho  Organization  of  Arnerican  States,  dravn  up  in  19‘43.  Original 
signatories  of  both  of  these  important  docximcnts  \/ere  the  United 
States  a;xl  tho  tv.-enty  Latin  American  Republics  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  31  Salvador,  Guatemala,  ?!aiti,  Hondui-as,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Ur’oguay,  and  Venezuela. 

RIO  PACT  OF  1947 


The  Rio  Pact  of  1947  defines  aggression  as  an  ixnprovokod  at1>ack 
against  tho  territory,  tho  people,  or  the  land,  sea,  or  air  forces 
of  another  state.  The  Pact  lists  jaeasures  of  sanction,  including 
the  possible  use  of  ame-d  force.  It  provides  that  common  action 
e.gainst  a  lav  breaking  state  Fiight  be  taken  by  a  tv:o-thirds  vote. 


and  that  the  decision  so  taken  would  be  biiiding  on  all  States,  with 
the  sole  exception  tliat  no  State  should  bo  required  to  use  armed 
force  vrithout  its  own  consent.^  Further,  the  treaty  defines  tho 


"^Pan  American  Union. 
Assistance,  Treaty  Cories 


Inter-Ar.ericafi  Tr^'niv  of  Rccinrocsl 

3,  c.c  s'dxi. 


scopo  of  common  action  to  include  Guoonland,  Canada,  and  much  of  the 

p 

polar  regions  irithin  the  operation  of  a  colloctivo  guarantee.  ' 

Thus,  tho  States  of  the  hev;  World  aro  bound  to  act  together 
against  aggression,  and  against  aggression  not  only  in  Latin  Anorica 
but  in  tho  entire  V/estorn  Hcaisphero,  broadly  defined.  In  deter¬ 
mining  tho  Gxtent  of  tho  comaon  action  to  bo  taken,  tho  United  States 
has  agreed  to  abide  by  tho  vai'dict  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  ovan  though  tho  U.S.  veto  may  bo  in  tho  minority. 

CH'mTSR  0?  THE  0RGA1?IZ.\TI0N  OF  AMTRIC4:J  STATS3 

The  coiaplcmontary  treaty  to  tho  Fdo  Pact  is  t}ie  Charter  of  tho 
Organization  of  Amorican  States  (OAS),  which  v;as  signed  by  the  21 
American  States  at  tho  Ninth  International  Conforonco  of  American 
States,  hold  at  Bogota.,  Colombia,  30  March-2  May  19^'8.  Article  6 
of  the  Charter  says  that  "States  are  juridically  equal,  enjoy  equal 
rights  and  equal  capacity  to  exorcise  these  rights,  and  havo  equal 
duties."^  This  principle  confirms  the  requirement  for  tho  United 
States  to  conform  when  outvoted. 

Articlo  h  of  tho  Charter  states  the  purposes  of  tho  OAS.  One 
sucli  pui*poso  is  "To  provide  for  common  action  on  tho  part  of  those 
States  in  the  event  of  aggression."^  Article  5  roitoratos  tho 
assertion  made  at  Chapelt  epee  in  19^5  that  "An  act  of  aggression 

^Dexter  Perkins,  A  History  of  tho  Monro 0  Doctrine,  p.  3m5» 

^Pan  American  Union.  Charter  of  tho  Gri;ariization  of  American 
States,  p.  3* 

"^Albld.  ,  p.  2. 
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against  one  American  State  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  the 

other  American  States."^  Articles  24  and  25  are  pertinent  in  this 

respect  and  are  quoted  below. 

Article  24;  Every  act  of  aggression  by  a  state  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the 
territory  or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  American  State  shall  be  considered  an 
act  of  aggression  against  the  other  American  States. ° 

Article  25:  If  the  inviolability  or  tho  Integrity  of 
the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  iride- 
pendonce  of  any  /unericah  State  should  be  affeett-d  by  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  act  of  aggression  that  is  not  an 
amed  attack,  or  by  an  extra-continental  conflict,  or  by 
a  conflict  between  two  or  more  iimerican  States,  or  by 
any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  American  States,  in  fiu’therance 
of  the  principles  of  continental  solidarity  or 
colloctivo  self-defense,  shall  a.pply  tho  measures  and 
procedures  established  in  the  special  treaties  on  the 
subject. 

Reference  to  'bspeclal  treaties"  in  this  latter  article  pertains 
to  such  treaties  as  tho  Rio  Pact  requiring  the  tv:o-thirds  vote  for 
action.  However,  these  articles  concerning  aggression  in  general 
are  vague  and  do  not  spell  out  tho  specific  conditions  v;arranting 
OAS  action,  blth  many  different  vicv.’points  represented,  it  v;oiild 
appear  that  any  decision  for  OAS  action  v;ould  require  considerable 
time-consuming  debate.  This  v.'ould  be  paiticularl]/  true  in  those 
cases  in  vihich  common  action  against  Coinmuriist  activities  in  Latin 
America  vras  being  considered.  The  Communist  tactics  of  infiltration 
and-  subversion,  ratlior  than  overt  aggression,  do  not  facilitate  clear- 
cut  decision  in  committee  deliberations. 


^Xbid. .  p.  3. 
^Ibid, ,  p .  5 . 
''ibid. 
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Also  of  significanco  arc  the  articles  of  the  OAS  Charter  con¬ 
cerning  intervention.  Articles  I5,  and  I7  are  pertinent  in  this 
respect  and  aro  quoted  belovr. 

Article  15!  i’lo  State  or  group  of  States  has  tho  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
other  Stato.  The  foregoing  principle  prohibits  not 
only  araed.  force  but  also  o-ny  other  foivi  of  inter¬ 
ference  or  attenpted  threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic  and 
cultural  elements.  ’ 

Article  1?;  Tho  territory  of  a  State  is  inviolable;  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of  military 
occupation  or  of  otlior  noasui'es  of  force  taken  by  another 
State,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any  gro'onds  vrhateve.r. 

Ho  territorial  acquisitions  or  special  advantages  obtained 
either  by  force  or  by  other  racans  of  coercion  shall  bo 
recognized.^ 

Based  upon  these  articles,  it  is  apparent  that  tho  United  States  is 
forbidden  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  another  American  State  under  any  circumstances  v.hatevcr, 
and  the  li. 3.  has  agreed  to  this  principle.  Any  basis  for  intervention 
that  the  U.S.  may  have  must  be  taken  up  vdth  the  OAS  for  consideration 
of  common  action. 


•/'  O', 


ISH  IM  SUAT3:-!AL4 


Tho  OAS  has  taken  steps  to 
to  communism.  For  example,  the 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  195^h 


clarify  its  position  vdth  respect 
Tenth  Inter-American  Conference,  held 
was  called  to  consider  the  threat  to 


^Ibid . ,  p.  A. 

9lbid. ,  p.  5. 
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V/estcrn  Heinispheric  sccux-ity  posed  by  tho  pro- Communist  covermont 
in  Guatemala,  Tliis  conferenco  condemned  "the  activitios  of  the 
international  Cortimunist  movement  as  constituting  intervention  in 
American  affairs"  and  expressed  "the  determination  of  tho  American 
States  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  protect  their  political 
independence.  ,  .  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  pointed  out  that 

the  Caracas  Declaration  "...  made  clear  that  collective  action  to 
eradicate  international  communisai  is  not  an  act  of  intervention  but 
an  act  to  uproot  intervention."^^  The  declaration  contributed  to 
tho  success  of  Castillo  Armas'  liberation  army  in  bringing  about  tho 
downfall  of  tho  Ai'benz  regime. 

The  United  States,  as  tho  leader  of  the  Free  VJorld,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  contain  communism,  and  it  often  appears  that  the  United 
States  is  tho  only  country  vdth  tho  power  and  irill  to  do  so.  Yet, 
tho  Rio  Pact  and  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  bind  tho  U.5.  to  a  multi¬ 
lateral  approach  to  hemispheric  security.  Based  upon  various 
declarations,  the  OAS  apparently  realizes  the  threat  of  international 
communism.  However,  sciious  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  common  defense  system  to  which  tho  United  States  is 

CO’-IKilttcd. 


^*^Fan  Amoi'ican  Union,  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference,  Confer¬ 
ences  and  Organizations  Gorics  .'o.  33i  P* 

^^U5  Dept  of  State,  A  Case  history  of  Com-muist  Penetration  - 
Guatemala,  p,  3. 
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RESULT  OF  K0NINTSRV3NTI0N :  C’JFA 

Cuba  provides  an  cJca.iaplo  oT  hovr  conirauniscfi  can  become  in5talD.ed 
in  Latin  America  in  spito  of  offorts  of  tho  Organir.ation  of  American 
States  and  of  tho  United  States.  Cuba  is  nov  a  Coramunist  stato.  It 
has  boon  said  tliat  tho  post-VJorld  bar  II  turbulcnco  of  tho  cold  var, 
tho  Cuban’s  shame  of  vjidesproad  corruption;  and  lais  resentment  of 
Batista’s  vmo:q5cctcd  overthrow  of  Cuba's  prcioising  democratic  develop 
mont  in  195^1  furnished  the  necessaiy  backf^round  of  anxiety,  distress 
and  crisis  among  the  Cuban  people  for  tho  Communist  takeover.^  This 
chapter  examines  Cuba's  transition  to  communism. 

REVOLUTIO:/  IX  CUBA 

Fidel  Castro,  the  leader  of  Communist  Cuba,  began  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  activities  at  an  early  age.  In  19■'■^•7.  when  he  v/as  only  21, 
he  participated  in  an  invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Generalissimo 
Trujillo.^  Also,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  following  year,  he 
participated  in  tumultuous  rioting  at  Bogota,.  Colombia,  during  the 
preparation  of  t}ic  CAS  Charter  by  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States.^ 


Ib'ard  M. 
^•eoi’ge 
^bid . 


i'brton,  Castro  As  Charisma  tic  I-cro, 
I.  Dlan!<stcn,  Fidel  Castio  and  Latin 


p.  7« 

America, 
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After  graduation  fron  law  school  in  195^t  nominated  an 

Orthodox  Party  candidate  for  the  Cuban  Co2i2ress  from  a  supposedly 
"safe”  district  in  Havana.  The  election  never  came  about,  hov/ever, 
for  Fulgcncio  Batista  y  Zaldivar  soiaed  Cuban  povrer  from  Frio 
Socarras  in  a  coup  d'etat  on  10  llarch  1952.  From  that  day  on, 

Castro  seemed  to  possess  a  sense  of  mission  to  overthrow  Batista. 
Shortly  after  Batista's  assui/iption  of  power,  •  Castro  filed  a  brief 
\%'lth  the  Court  of  Constitutional  Guaranteos  asking  that  Batist.a's 
government  bo  declared  luiconstitutional.  then  the  Court  rejected 
the  pica,  Castro  turned  to  revolution  against  the  Batista  regime. 

On  Z6  July  1953>  Castro  led  an  attac'<  on  the  military  post, 
Moncada  Barracks,  at  Santiago  in  eastern  Cuba.  This  attack,  called 
the  26th  of  July  Fovemont,  was  unsuccessful,  and  Castro  wa,s  tried 
for  his  efforts.  In  his  o'.m  defense,  he  dedicated  his  revolution 
to  "a  new  Cuba,  clean  of  all  past  errors  and  niggardly  ambitions." 

In  addition,  he  mentioned  agricultural  reform,  profit-sharing  lav7s, 
and  nationalisation  of  public  utilities,  and  ho  promised  restoration 
of  the  Constitution  19^0.  Most  of  those  platform  planks  had  been 
mentioned  before  in  various  reform  movements  of  one*  kind  or  another. 
Castro  was  imprisoned  until  1955i  which  tirao  he  vras  released 
througii  amnesty,  but  he  then  loft  Cuba  and  spent  aLnost  two  years 
in  exilo,  principally  in  Mexico.  Ho  and  a  small  band  of  guerrillas 
returned  to  Cuba  in  Becember  1955>  r-nd  continued  the  revolution  from 
the  Sierra  i.'aostra  mountains  in  eastern  Cuba.  During  1957  53. 


Castro  often  spoke  of  free  eloctions,  national  sovereignty,  freedom 
of  information,  agrarian  reform,  financial  stability,  and  retri¬ 
bution  for  Batista  and  associates.^  There  vjas,  however,  no  dear 
platform  that  indicated  Co.amunist  association. 

In  March  1955.  the  Committee  of  Cub.an  Institutions,  which 

included  virtually  every  important  anti-Batista  organiKation  on  the 

island,  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  force  the  resignation  of 

Batista  and  to  insist  on  the  holding  of  fair  elections.^  A  U,S. 

State  Dopartmont  emissary  did  inform  Batista  that  he  voiild  have  to 

hold  fair  elections  or  leave  so  that  fair  elections  could  be  held, 

but  the  United  States  did  not  enforce  its  demand.  However,  the 

United  States  did  cut  off  ams  shipments  to  Batista.  This  action 

not  only  weakened  the  military  forces  of  Batista  but  also  undermined 

his  regime  psychologically  for  it  appeared  that  the  United  States 

7 

had  vrithdrawn  its  support  of  Ba.tista.'  In  fact,  there  iras  a  sharp 
division  of  opinion  among  U.S.  State  Department  officials  in  regard 
to  Batista  and  Castro,  and  this  uncertainty  helped  to  produce  a 
U.S,  policy  that  more  or  less  drifted  v?ith  ovents.  There  were 
rumblings  in  the  United  States  of  Castro  tics  with  communism,  but 
there  was  no  c?Lear  identification  of  this  fact  or  public  condemnation 
of  Yixs  activities.  General  sympathy  for  Castro*  s  revolution  prevailed 
in  the  United  Statos.^ 

^Tbid. 

Ibid . ,  p.  Zh, 

Trheodoro  Di'aper,  Castro’s  Revolution — Kvths  and  Realitior:,  p.  39, 

^Robert  F.  Sriith,  bat  I'aoneneei  in  CubA?,  p.  263. 

^Morton,  00.  cit. ,  pp.  2'4-25. 
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Batista  fled  Mavasia  on  1  January  1959.  and  Fidel  Castro  cntere-d 
triumphantly  soon  thereafter.  On  7  January  1959.  tho  l)rd.ted  States 
recogniJied  Castro's  Provisional  Government  and  expressed  goodvrill 
totrard 

RSVOLUTIOh'AHi  aft'c:r[.:ath 

Castro  made  an  unofficial  virdt  to  tho  United  States  in  April 
1959.  At  that  timo,  ho  stated  to  a  U.S.  audience:  "Wo  aro  against 
all  kinds  of  dictators,  vrhethcr  of  a  man,  or  a  comitry,  or  a  class, 
or  an  oligarchy  or  by  the  military;  tliat  is  vhy  vre  are  against 
communism. Howover,  Castro  soon  shovJod  increasing  signs  of  serving 
Co!:imunlst  ends.  In  t>ils  regard,  Premier  Khrushchev  declared  on  12 
July  i960  tliat  the  Wonroe  Doctrine  v.’as  dead.  President  liscnhovrer 
responded  by  saying  t'nat  ho  v.'ould  "not  permit  tho  establlshraont  of 
a  rogdne  dominated  by  international  communism  in  the  V/estern  Hemi¬ 
sphere."^^  Tho  State  Department  follovcd  up  the  President's  state¬ 
ment  by  reaffirming  that  "the  principles  of  the  Moru'oe  Doctrine  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  v?ore  in  1823  ^'hen  the  doctrine  vas  proclairacd."' 
Despite  the  Monroe  lAoctrine,  vigilance  stimulated  by  the  cold  v:ar, 
tho  OA-S,  and  U.S.  pover,  might,  and  influence,  communism  was  pla.ntcd 

G.  Ke^.crik,  cd.  International  Revie-.v  Service,  Cuba  and 
the  Unitovl  States,  p.  14. 

ITiigastro's  Cuba.  Challenge  to  tho  Americas?"  Great  Decisions 

1964,  1954,  p.  49. 

^‘^"U.S.  Stand  /.gainst  Reds  in  Cuba  lias  Its  Roots  in  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  iiov;  Yov'x  Times.  19  Apr.  1961.  p.  13* 

^3ibid. 


some  90  miles  off  tho  U.S.  riainland.  This  fact  vas  confirmed  on 
2  December  I96I  v.’hon  P'idel  Castro  declared:  "I  believe  absolutely 
in  I'in-xisn.  Edd  I  believe  in  it  on  January  1,  1959^  I  believed  on 
January  1.  .  .  .  I  am  a  Marxist-Leninist  and  vail  be  a  I-Iarxist- 
Loninist  until  the  last  day  of  my  life."^^ 

Critics  have  charged  that  tPu'ough  its  treatment  of  Castro  after 
ho  came  to  povvcr,  the  United  States  forced  Cuba  to  tho  left  and  into 
tho  Communist  camp,  hovrover,  evidence  indicates  that  the  I3isenho*v;cr 
Administration  actually  leaned  over  bac!cv:ards  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  vrith  the  Castro  regime.  R.  hart  Phillips  of  tho  York 
Times  wrote: 

The  United  States  did  not,  as  many  claim  even  yet,  push 
Castro  into  the  arras  of  the  Communist  countries.  It  vras 
one  and  one-half  years  before  tho  U.S.  took  any  action 
against  Castro,  despito  the  fact  that  Americans  had  been 
imprisoned  vrithout  cause,  Araerican-ovmed  property  con¬ 
fiscated,  tho  U.S.  accused  of  all  tv’pes  of  aggression, 
commerce  practically  cut  off  betv:ecn  Oaba  and  the  Urdted 
States,  a  -vicious  campaign  carried  on  against  the  United 
S-tatos  in  Latin  /norica,  and  arvTied  e-Mpeditions  sent  out  ^ 
from  Cuba  to  overthrovr  other  governments  in  Latin  America. 

In  fact,  Castro  }iad  expropriated  almost  $1  billion  in  U.S.  property 

witho'Jt  compensation  before  the  Urdted  States  imposed  economic 

sanctions  against  Cuba. 


^^Tan  Amouican  Union,  Sped' 
Agadnst  the  Subversive  Action  of 


Hart  Phillips,  Tho  Cub: 
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OAS  AND  U.3. 


ACTIONS 


Castro  had  no  coonor  coac  to  power  in  Cuba  than  various  Latin 
Arierioan  nations  b8ga)i  to  complain  that  they  viero  being  invaded  and 
infiltrated  by  foreign  elements.  The  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  I'janistors  of  Foreign  Affairs  convened  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1959> 
to  consider  those  complaints.  This  mooting  rosulted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Santiago  vfnich  stated  that  ''The  exitstonce  of  anti¬ 
democratic  regincs  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
VThich  the  Organisation  of  American  States  is  founded  and  a  danger 
to  united  and  peaceful  relationships  in  the  heinisphere.  .  . 

Kowevor,  the  principle  was  reaffirmed  "that  no  state  or  group  of 
states  has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  iixJircctly,  for  aji^' 
reason  vfnatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state.  .  .  Ti?o  subsequent  Meetings  of  Consultation  considered 

the  specific  case  of  communism  in  Cuba.  Tho  resulting  Doclaration  of 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  among  others,  (1)  condemned  intervention  by 
an  extra-continental  power;  (2)  rejocted  Sino-Soviet  attempts  to 
make  use  of  Internal  situations  of  any  /imerican  nation;  and  (3) 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  nonintervention.^"^  In  January  1962, 
tho  Eighth  I'eeting  of  Consultation  of  Ilinisters  of  Foreign  Affairs 
v^s  held  at  Punta  riel  Fste,  Uruguay.  This  meeting  vras  si,gnificant 


^^Fan  American  'Jnion,  Fifth  Xecting  of  Consul. tation  of  Ministers 
of  Forcirrn  -Affairs,  Final  Act,  p.  5* 

"^'/rbid. ,  p.  6. 

^’'’i'an  American  Union,  Seventh  Moetin.':  of  Consultation  of 
ianisters  of  r'orcirn  \ffairs.  Final  Act,  p.  4. 
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because  it  declared  that  "the  principles  of  conununism  are  incom¬ 
patible  vrith  the  principles  of  the  intoi’-.imerican  systcra"^^  and  that 
"the  present  Government  of  Cuba  has  voluntarily  placed  itself  outside 
the  intor-/u3crican  system."  Thus,  Cuba  v?as  formally  expelled  fi’om 
the  OAS,  bringing  OAS  membership  do^ni  to  20.  United  States’  efforts 
to  obtain  additional  sanctions  against  Cuba  vrero  gonorally  rebuffed. 

In  the  fall  of  19u0,  tho  United  States  iinplcmcnted  a  trade 
embai’go  with  Cuba.  Then,  in  April  1961,  tho  United  States  oi’gard.Ecd 
tho  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  vrhich  Cuban  rofugeos  vrei’o  to 
liberate  their  )iomeland  from  communiEn.  Uovrever,  this  attempt  vjas 
a  miserable  failure. 

During  the  summer  of  1962,  Soviet  Russia  increased  its  ship¬ 
ment  of  military  equipment  to  Cuba,  In  spite  of  Soviet  contentions 
to  the  contrary,  tho  United  States  soon  discovered  tliat  these  ship¬ 
ments  of  militaiy  equipment  included  such  offensive  vreapons  as 
mcdixim  and  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  ajrl  medium  rango 
jot  bombers.  In  unilateral  action.  President  Kennedy  demai-sdcd  that 
the  Soviets  dismantle  tho  offonsivo  missile  bases  an<l  remove  tho 
missiles  and  bombers  from  Cuba.'^-’-  Premier  Khrushcliov  finally  agreed, 
and  this  was  accomplished.  In  support  of  the  President’s  unilateral 
actions  in  tho  Cuban  missile  crisis,  tho  Congress  of  the  United 

American  Union,  Bighth  Keeling  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Final  Act,  p.  6. 

2C^bid. ,  p.  Ih. 

^^John  F.  Kennedy,  "Tho  Soviet  Threat  to  tho  Americas,"  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sbate  Sullctin,  Vol.  XLVII,  Uo.  1220,  12  Kov.  1962,  p*.  718. 
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Stfitos  issued  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Ros.  23O)  in  September  1962  vrtiich 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

That  the  United  States  is  determined — (a)  to  prevent  by 
iirhatever  moans  may  be  necossarJ^  including  the  use  of 
arms,  the  Marxist-Lcninist  regime  in  Cuba  frora  extending, 
by  force  or  the  throat  of  force,  its  aggressive  or  sub¬ 
versive  activities  to  any  part  of  this  hcniisphoro.  .  . 

TMs  expression  of  tho  sense  of  Congress  implies  tliat  tho  United 
States  may  be  obliged  to  take  further  vinilateral  action  in  prevent¬ 
ing  tho  spread  of  Cuban  influence. 

Castro  offcctivoly  concealed  the  true  nature  of  his  revolution. 
Regaixiless  of  the  reason,  neither  tho  OAS  nor  tho  United  St<'itcs 
effectively  opposed  the  planting  of  communism  in  Cuba.  Subsoqxiontly, 
tho  CiVS  expelled  Cuba  frora  tho  inter-American  system,  and  the  United 
States,  in  unilateral  actions,  organised  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation 
and  forced  tho  Soviet  Union  to  \rithdravr  offensive  veapons  from  Cuba. 
However,  Castro's  Comraunist  government  rcjaains  in  power  and 
illustrates  the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  effective  intervention. 


?? 
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CHAPTER  6 


RESULT  OF  INTERVENTION:  DOMINICAN'  RSI^UBLIC 

Nonintervention  in  Cuba  recultcd  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Coirununist  goveramont  in  the  V/estern  Hemisphorc.  An  antithetic 
event  is  tho  Dorainican  rebellion  of  I965f  in  v.’hich  the  United  States 
unilaterally  and  actively  intervened. 

REVOLT  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  RSPUHLIC 


Tho  history  of  current  problems  in  tho  Dominican  Republic  begin 
v'ith  tho  assassination  on  30  May  I96I  of  tho  Dominican  dictator, 
Rafaol  L.  Trujillo.  After  Trujillo's  death,  President  Joaqu£n 
Ealaguor  exerted  efforts  to  liberalise  political  and  economic  life 
in  the  country,  but  his  measures  did  not  satisfy  tho  vast  majority 
of  tho  people.  To  meet  this  dissatisfaction,  in  December  I96I, 
Balagucr  formed  a  Council  of  State  vhich  had  both  executive  and 
legislative  powers  ajvd  which  included  representatives  of  the 
opposition  to  his  govornment.  On  I6  January  1962,  Ealaguor  resigned 
and  after  a  short  attempt  by  military  elements  to  assume  control, 
the  Council  of  State,  under  the  presidojicy  of  Rafael  F.  Bonnolly, 
remained  as  the  provisional  government.  In  December  1962,  the  first 
free  elections  in  33  years  v?oro  conducted  under  tho  supervision  of 
the  OAS.  Juan  Bosch,  promising  s^^oeping  refoms  and  economic 
development  with  full  respect  for  civil  liberties,  v;as  inaugui'ated 
as  President  on  27  February  1963*  Bosch  lasted  only  seven  months; 
ho  and  his  goverment  were  overthrown  by  military  coup  d'etat  on 


25  September  1963«  Tlio  3.c«lors  of  the  amed  forces  turned  over 
pov/er  to  another  provisional  regime  he>adod  bj’’  a  three-man  civilian 
junta.  This  group,  he'ulcd  by  ])onald  Reid  Cabral,  agreed  to  surrender 
office  to  an  elected  government  after  a  two  year  mandate.^ 

In  tho  spring  of  19^5  (24  April)  supporters  of  Juan  Bosch, 
the  former  president,  began  an  armed  uprising  against  the  ruling 
triumvirate  of  Reid.  These  rebels,  composed  of  civilian  and  nili- 
tary  groups  v:ho  Aianted  to  bring  Dr.  Bosch  back  into  po'-'cr,  soised 
radio  stations  in  Santo  Domingo  and  vicinity.  They  set  off  a 
\.’avo  of  street  demonstrations  and  declared  that  the  Reid  government 
vas  overthrown.  Tho  rebels  were  then  confronted  by  a  ccunterthrust 
of  military  leaders  opposed  to  Dr.  Bosch.  Air  atta.cks  vrere  directed 
against  the  Presidential  Palace  and  other  rebel  strongliolds.  On 

26  April,  fighting  mounted  in  intensity  between  pro-  aixl  anti-Bosch 
forcos.  A  rebel  regime  headed  by  Acting  President  Jose  Rafael  Nolina 
Urena,  supposedly  holding  pov7cr  pending  Dr.  Bosch’s  return,  armed 
thousa.nds  of  civilians  vfho  roamed  tho  streets  clashing  with  tho  .anti- 
Bosch  forces.  A  U.5.  I’aa^y  task  forco  arrived  off  Santo  Domingo  ready 
to  evacuate  those  among  the  3> ^90  or  more  U.S.  civilians  in  the 
country  vrho  wanted  to  leave.  By  the  follovring  day  (27  April),  anti- 
Bosch  forcos  led  by  Brigadier  General  Liras  V/essin  y  V/essin,  who  had 
overthro'.^n  Dr.  Porch  in  1963i  appeared  to  have  gai2'icd  the  upper  haj-.d, 
as  Acting  President  Molina  Urena  agreed  to  step  down.  The  United 

^"U.S.  Policy  Toward  Communist  Activities  in  Latin  /umorica," 
Cona'ressior.al  Dir  e:  t,  Vol.  ‘-;4,  ho.  11,  hov.  I965.  p«  264. 


States  began  evacuating  its  citizens  froin  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  28  April,  largo  sections  of  Santo  Domingo  vroro  still  in  the  hands 

of  the  rebels,  but  a  threc'-man  military  junta,  loyal  to  General 

V/ossln  y  Wessin,  vac  "cworii  in.'*  Houevor,  in  tlie  midst  of  full  scalo 

2 

civil  var,  tho  junta’s  authority  v.'as  purely  theoretical. 

WITED  STATES  INT!i:HVS^]TION 

That  samo  day,  on  President  Johnson’s  orders,  AOO  U.S.  marines 
landed  in  tho  Dominican  Republic  because  "American  lives  are  in 
danger  authorities  thor^  .  .  .  arc  no  longer  able  to  guarantee 

their  safety."^  This  vas  the  first  such  U.S.  landing  in  a  Latin 
American  country’’  in  3D-ytars.  On  29  April,  additional  U.S.  marines 
and  airborne  troops  landed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  savage- 
fighting  continued.  The  evacuation  of  American  civilians  vrent  on. 

For  tlio  first  time,  it  vrls  indicated  that  the  function  of  U.S.  forces 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  v.-as  not  only  to  protect  the  continuing 
evacuation  of  Americans.  It  v.’as  announced  that  a  mission  of  U.S. 
forces  v.’as  also  "to  see  that  no  Communist  Government  is  established 
in  the  Dominican  Republic."^*' 

As  U.S.  troops  continued  to  land,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  at  a  meeting  called  by  tho  U.S.,  voted  to  summon  tho  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Americas  to  consider  tho  serious  situation  in  tho 

^Ihid. ,  pp.  26h..265. 

^^^ordnlc-an  Revolt — Tho  U.S.  Stops  In,"  Nevr  York  Times,  2  Hay 
1965,  Section  d.  1. 

^^.bid. 


DoMiininan  Republic.  A  ceasc-fr.ro  proposed  by  the  OAS  and  tho  Papal 
IJuncio  in  the  Dominican  Republic  vas  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
rebels  and  the  military  juniiA  but  was  not  respected.  President 
Johnson  in  V/asldington  said:  "There  aro  signs  that  people  trained 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic  aro  soaking  to  gain  control."^  Tho 
OAS  Voted  to  send  a  five-man  peace  ccmi'iittoe  (composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Ai’gentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Panama)  to 
tho  Dominican  Republic  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  ceaso  fire. 

On  2  Kay,  President  Johnson  stated  that  tho  uprising  "began  as 
a  popular  democratic  revolution"  but  that  its  control  was  seized  by 
"a  band  of  Communist  conspirators."^  Ho  directed  tho  continued 
landing  of  U. S.  troops  in  the  Ikjminican  Republic  in  order  to  "prevent 
another  Communist  stato  in  Wdc  hemi sphere. On  A  May,  tho  robols 
proclaimed  Colonel  Francisco  Caamaho  Deno  as  tho  constitutional 
President  of  tho  Dominican  Republic  and  called  for  vdthdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops.  On  5  fkiy  19’55*  ^  forriial  ceaso  fire  was  negotiated  by  tho 
OAS  pcaco  commission.  Tliis  cease  fire  was  adirtually  ignored,  hov:ever, 
for  over  tv;o  weeks,  for  fighting  continued  during  that  time  and  still 
continues  sporadically.  The  U.S.  goverr^Tient  made  available  to  news¬ 
men  lists  of  Communist  and  Castroist  leaders  accused  by  President 
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Johnson  of  seizing  control  of  tho  Dominican  uprising. 


^Ibid. 

°"U.S.  Policy  Tow'arci  Communist  Activities  in  Latin  America," 
CorimroGSionil  Digest,  co,  cit.,  u.  265. 
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On  6  May,  tho  U.  S.-sponsoi'cd  rosolution  to  croato  an  intor- 


/imcrican  military  forco  to  holp  restoro  peace  and  constitutional 
goverament  in  tho  liJominican  Republic  vras;  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
Consultation  of  OAS  Foreign  Ministers.  On  7  May,  tho  anti-Bosch 
forces  sot  up  a  five-man  civilian  military  junta,  headed  by  General 
Antonio  Inbort  Barreras,  to  replace  the  three-man  junta.  There  vras 
no  agreement,  hov7cver,  between  tlie  rebels  and  the  junta  as  to  tho 
government  to  bo  established.  By  17  May,  U.S.  forces  in  the  Domirdcan 
Republic  had  boon  built  up  to  about  22,000  troops.  Tho  United  States 
offered  to  turn  these  troops  over  to  the  intor-Araorlcan  milita.r>' 
force. ^  On  21  Kay,  a  temporary  truce  v:as  signed,  aid  the  United 
States  began  vrithdi'awing  troops  not  needed  by  the  inter-American 
force.  U.S.  troops  remaining  arc  to  be  vrlthdravm  on  orcier  of  the  OAS. 

Finally,  on  23  June,  both  sides  accepted  an  OiS  proposal  to 
fom  .a  coalition  govornmont,  and  on  3  September,  a  provisional 
Dominican  government  embracing  both  sides  car.io  into  boing.  Txd.s 
government  vs.s  headed  by  Dr.  Hector  Garcaa-Godoy  v?ho  continues  as 
the  provisional  Pi-osident.  At  tho  end  of  nine  months,  general 
elections  arc  to  be  held. 

REA  Clio:'  TO  U.S.  ICTERVS.NTI0N 

Tho  United  States  landed  troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic  v:ith- 
.  out  OAS  authority.  It  v:as  ’’after- the-fact"  that  the  inter-.Amorlcan 

^Ibid . ,  T).  266. 
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nilitary  forco.  v?as  creatsd  under  tho  OAS.  U.S.  unilateral  intor~ 
vention  provoked  vidcoproad  criticii,'ia  from  many  sources,  to  inclxu^o 
the  Latin  American  countries.  The  source  of  tho  criticism  v;as  tho 
"vddespread  assumption — at  home  and  abroad — that  U.S.  intervention 
marks  a  return  to  'gunboat  diplomacy. ' 

Cuba  violently  attacked  the  United  States  by  saying  that  the 
Dominican  people  "v7oro  fighting  tho  most  bruts.l  rcpi'ossion," 

Castro  backers  pointed  to  the  U.S.  landings  as  proof  of  Cuba's  need 
for  a  large  .armed  force  to  repol  any  United  States  attempt  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  Cuba's  affairs.  Hoy,  the  Commiunist  newspaper  of  Havana, 
said  that  "tho  United  States  intcrforonce  has,  as  alviays,  boon 
cynical,  shameless  and  monstrous."  Hoy  continued  by  saying  that  tho 
Uiiitod  States  has  used  tho  same  pretext  it  has  er.iployed  "many  times 
in  the  history  of  L.atin  America  to  occupy  its  countrios,  sot  up 
tyrannies,  get  hold  of  local  resources,  and  trample  on,  strike  and 
himiiliate  our  peoples. 

Ctiilo  expressed  official  criticism  of  tho  landings  by  calling 
for  "immodiate  and  collective  action  of  tho  OAS  instead  of  unilateral 
measures***  Venezuela  called  for  an  inuncdiate  emergency  mootinAj 
of  the  OAS  to  cope  vdth  tho  r^minican  situation.  Peru  termed  the 
U.S.  landings  as  **lanentablo**  and  a  reverse**  for  tho  intor-Anorican 


Domini  can  Republic;  The  Roccssary  Risk,**  Time,  11  Jun,19o5» 


p*  33 j, 

Paul  Hoffman,  "Cuba  Assails  ii'arino  La-nding;  Other  Latins 
Rxpress  Concern,"  Not?  York  Tines,  JO  Apr.  I965,  p.  1^^. 

^^"Action  by  b.A.S.  Sought,"  Now  York  Times,  30  Apr.  19^55,  P*  1^. 


Bycten!.  Peru  stated  that  "It  is  truly  laxientablo  that  in 

this  caso  it  has  damagtKl  tho  sovereignty  of  an  indepondont  nation. 
Argentina  doscribed  tlio  landings  as  intervention.  Although  U.S. 
delegates  in  tho  OAS  insisted  that,  under  international  law,  any 
nation  may  send  ti’oops  to  protect  its  oum  citizens  v.’horo  donicstic 
authority  breaks  dovm,  several  Latin  American  delegates  cited  tlio 
U.S.  action  as  a  direct  violation  of  Article  1?  of  the  OAS  charter. 

U.S.  intervention  in  tho  Oorainican  Republic  and  its  conseqixoncos 
prompted  considorablo  debate  in  tho  United  States  concerning  hemi¬ 
spheric  sccui-ity.  In  August  19^5»  Representative  Annistcad  I. 

Seldcn,  Jr.  of  Alabama,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  designed  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  on  United 
States  policy  in  this  area.  Known  as  the  Sclden  resolution,  it  pcassed 
the  house  on  20  September  19o5*  resolution  (H.  Res.  5^0)  states 

in  part  that  in  view  of  tho  threat  of  international  cormuuiisn  to  the 
V/cstern  Hemisphere, 

Resolved,  that  it  is  tho  sense  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  that 

(1)  any  such  subversive  domination  or  threat  of  it  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of  collective 
security  as  set  forth  in  the  acts  and  resolutions  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  American  Republics:  and 

(2)  in  any  such  situation  any  one  or  more  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  nay,  in  the  exercise  of  indi’/idual 

or  collective  self-defense,  which  could  go  so  far  as  resort 


iptipcru  Finds  Intervention,"  New  York  Times,  30  Apr.  1965.  p.  l^.-. 
^^*'John  V/.  Finney,  "V/ashington  Declares  Its  Right  to  Protect 
Amorican  Lives,’’  j’ew  York  Times,  yo  Apr,  1965,  p*  1. 


to  amed  force,  and  in  accordance  with  tho  declarations 
and  principles  above  stated,  tako  stops  to  forestall  or 
combat  intorvontion,  domination,  control,  aixi  colonization 
in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversivo  forces  known  as  inter¬ 
national  .ccmmvmism  and  its  agencies  in  tho  V/ostern  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

This  resolution  supports  tho  President's  actions  in  tho  Dorainican 
Republic  arKl  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  that  circumstances  may  warrant  future  unilateral  inter¬ 
ventions  by  tho  United  States. 

The  Dominican  situation  presents  a  classic  form  the  key  problem 
facing  American  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America — a  problem  that  has 
become  particulai'ly  acute  since  the  triumph  of  Castro  communism  in 
C\iba.'^°  '.vhile  committed  to  a  policy  of  nonintervention,  the  Urdtod 
States  did  intervene  in  tho  Dominican  Republic.  Rcgai'dl.ess  of 
discussions  concerning  tho  extent  of  Communist  influence  in  tho 
robellion,  however,  it  is  assured  tlirough  the  U.S.  actions  that  there 
■vrill  not  be  a.  Communist  government  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
foreseeable  futui’o. 


Congress,  Congressional  Rccoixl,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  173,  P* 
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■^”"Do"anic-an  Revolt — The  U.S.  .Stops  in,"  Nov:  York  Times,  2  May 
19-'5,  Section  4,  p.  1, 
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CilAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS 


Communis'ii  can  come  to  a  Latin  Araorican  nation  through  tv:o 
possible  racthods.  The  first  is  that  a  Communist  government  could 
bo  olcctcd  in  a  Latin  Amorican  country.  Tho  Communist  Party  is  a 
legal  political  body  in  several  l^atin  American  coxintrios  aixi  thus 
is  froo  to  run  car^didates  in  any  election  of  these  countries.  This 
inothod  is  oxamplifiod  by  the  pro-Communist  Arbenz  government  vrhich 
v;as  legally  elected  to  pov:er  in  Guatemala  in  1951*  Legal  assuniption 
of  povrer  by  the  Coimnunists  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  one  of  tho  Latin 
Araorican  nations  vdiero  tho  Comitnunist  Party  is  legal.  Discounting 
Cuba,  these  countries  are  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  and  Uruguay. 

A  secoiod  method  of  Commiunist  take-over  is  through  tho  use  of 
force.  Such  tochivlquo  usually  stai'ts  by  infiltration  and  subversion 
by  Communist  elements  and  lator  bursts  into  full  scale  guerrilla 
vrarforo  for  control  of  the  country.  This  methodology  is  illustrated 
by  the  ca-se  of  Cuba  vrhore  control  of  tho  country  vas  obtained  by 
force  of  arms  vrithout  consideration  of  tho  popular  xd.ll.  Forceful 
assumption  of  power  by  tho  Communists  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  such 
Latin  Araoricc'tn  countries  as  Colombia,  Vcnezxicla,  Guatemala  or  Peru, 
vhoro  Commtunist  insurgency  is  in  the  incipient  stage. 

No  natter  xahat  courso  the  Communists  adopt  to  sock  power,  the 
United  States  a.ppears  to  have  tv:o  alternatives  in  opposing  a 
.  possible  Communist  take-over  in  a  Latin  i^merican  country.  Tho 
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first  alternative  is  to  intervene  nultilaterally  through  the  CAS, 
a  course  to  \?hich  tho  U.S*  is  coniraitted  if  legal  intervention  is  to 
occur  at  all;  tho  second  alternative  is  to  intervene  unilaterally, 
as  in  the  Doriinican  Republic,  5hch  of  the  tv;o  alternativo  courses 
of  action  vdll  be  considered  for  each  of  the  tvjo  possible  methods  of 
Corrnunist  assui^iption  of  povror.  The  alternative  of  no  timely  U,S, 
action  to  moot  Cor.jmunist  expansion  in  Latin  /ancadca  would  constitute 
tacit  acceptance  of  another  Coaimunist  government  in  this  hemisphere. 
This  course  is  ritled  out  as  being  contraiy  to  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

LEG,iL  COrSIUNIST  ASSU:yTIOM  OF 


Tho  first  situation  tc  be  exarained  is  a  Corxmmist  take-over  or 
threatened  take-over  via  tho  legal  route.  An  example  of  such  a 
situation  would  be  provided  if  Mexico  were  to  turn  Communl5;t  legally. 
The  United  States  would  undoubtedly  bo  severely  crltized  if  the  U.S. 
were  to  intervene  imilaterally  xrith  armed  force  to  overthrow  a  Com¬ 
munist  Latin  American  governraent  that  had  conio  to  power  thi'ough  tho 
legally  established  procedures  of  that  country.  Sucli  a  Ccmiriunist 
assumption  of  power  would  represent  tho  exercise  of  sclf-deteimination 
by  tho  people  of  tho  country  concerned.  Armed  intervention  on  tho  part 
of  tho  United  Sta.tos  'irould  be  contrary  to  a  principle  to  which  the 
U.S.  has  long  adhered. 

This  leaves  intervention  through  the  OAS  as  an  acceptable 
alternative  under  such  circumstances.  The  United  States  should  refer 


tho  natter  to  the  OAS  fo?' 


consideration  of  th.o 


sanctions  to  bo 
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imposed  upon  the  counti’y  in  question,  if  any.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  0/vS  ;;ould  voto  for  armed  intervention.  Sanctions  most 
likoly  to  bo  imposed  by  the  OAS  u’ould  probably  include  economic  and 
diplomatic  measures  designed  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Communist  govornmont.  However,  experience  has  shoi-m  that  such 
measures  stand  little  chance  of  success  in  the  face  of  determined 
support  of  a  Communist  government  by  the  USSR  or  Red  China. 

With  another  Communist  government  in  Latin  America  and  ineffective 
OAS  measures  to  counter  it,  the  United  States  would  be  faced  vrith 
hard  decisions.  The  best  possibility  open  to  the  United  States 
vxould  appear  to  be  tlie  encouragement  and  support  of  indigenous  forces 
in  opposition  to  tho  Cormiunist  government  in  power.  However,  U.S. 
encouragement  and  support  should  not  be  limited  because  of  fear  of 
criticism  that  may  u'csult.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  proved 
that  half-hoartcd  and  insufficient  support  has  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences.  U.S.  support  efforts  should  be  sufficient  to  assure 
success.  Tho  downfall  of  tho  offending  Coimnunist  government  would 
more  than  amend  for  any  critic! sir.  directed  at  tho  United  States  for 
its  support  efforts. 

FORCIBLE  COIlIlfllST  ASSl-iPTIOH  OF  POV.'BR 


The  second  situation  to  bo  considered  is  ono  in  'which  tho  Com¬ 
munists  have  come  or  arc  about  to  come  to  po’wer  in  a  Latin  American 
country  through  the  use  of  force.  The  alternatives  of  multilateral 
intervention  and  unilateral  intervention  arc  discussed  in  light  of 
this  situation.  Through  the  exariol'?  of  Cuba,  the  lesson  has  been 
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learned  that  a  CoHimunist  governtncnt  in  the  V/estern  Hemisphere  is  un~ 
accopt<able.  Tho  United  States  should  not  stairi  still,  as  it  did  vdth 
Ci-iba,  and  vratch  another  such  govorrtnont  bocome  established  in  I^atin 
/vra  erica. 

Tho  question,  therefore,  is  v?hethor  U.S.  action  should  be  multi¬ 
lateral  under  the  auspices  of  the  0A3  or  unilateral.  The  ansvrer  to 
this  question  depends  upon  the  circamstances.  The  U.S.  should  follov/ 
the  course  that  appears  most  advantageous  at  the  time. 

In  tho  Domitiican  situation,  the  rebellion  began  on  24  April  1955t 
and  tho  first  U.S.  marines  landed  on  23  April,  the  same  day  the 
Presidential  order  to  do  so  v-as  issued.  The  U.S. -sponsored  resolu¬ 
tion  to  ereatc  an  inter-Zuierican  force  vas  not  approved  until  the 
Mooting  of  Consultation  of  dVS  Foreign  Ministers  on  6  May,  Thus 
it  was  twelve  days  after  the  revolt  began  that  th.o  OAS  decided  to 
act.  bbro  it  not  for  the  early  U.S.  unilateral  intervention,  tho 
revolt  could  have  been  over  in  favor  of  the  Communists  by  the  time 
the  OAS  responded.  This  past  experience  indicates  that  the  OAS  nay 
be  slovr  in  responding  to  future  Coiraunist  throats. 

However,  the  United  States  is  comaitted  to  multilateral  OAS 
action  if  there  is  to  be  any  intervention  at  all.  It  therefore 
seems  only  proper  that  the  United  States  submit  to  the  OAS  any 
proposals  for  opposing  Communiv''.t  force  in  Latin  /ericrica.  This 
procedure  appears  to  bo  appropriate  no  matter  "irhat  tho  tino  element 
is.  Future  U.S.  caction  v^culd  then  depend  upon  the.  timeliness  and 
extent  of  OAS  action.  If  the  OAS  decides  upon  ti!ricly  and  adequate 


action  to  contain  Communist  advancesi  the  United  States  should  honor 
its  commitments  and  participate  with  the  Latin  Araerican  nations  in 
common  action. 

Hovrever,  if  the  OAS  is  unresponsive  to  the  threat,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  if  American  lives  are  in  danger,  the  United  States  shovild 
act  promptly  on  a  unilateral  basis.  U.S.  support  for  local  forces 
opposing  comraunisra  should  b^3  offered,  and  if  necessary,  U.S.  armed 
forces  should  be  deployed.  Unilateral  actions  of  this  nature  are 
considered  to  be  justified  under  the  circumstances  in  order  to  carry 
out  tho  United  States  resolve  to  prevent  Co™iunlst  expansion  in  the 
V/estern  Hemisphere.  Once  again,  criticism  of  the  United  States  "i.^ould 
result  from  any  unilateral  U.S-  action.  Criticism  vrould  be  of  small 
significance  compared  to  anotlier  Communist  success  in  this  hernisphere. 


‘L^  Coi,  Artillery 
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